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A FEW ARTICLES OF USE AND 
ORNAMENT. 

By Mrs. M. C. Hungerford. 

N old lady from 
the country vis- 
iting a sumptu- 
ously-housed city 
relative, com- 
-"' plained that she 
carried an orange 
peel all day in her 
pocket, because, 
from the absence 
of stoves and 
open fireplaces 
and the danger 
of stoppage in 
waste pipes, there 
was no possible 
place for its dis- 
posal. 

Some of us 
who are better 
used to the com- 
forts and discom- 
forts of modern 
improvements, 
may make our 
moan, too, on oc- 
casions, and housekeepers who aim at the daint- 
iness of perfect order would do well to add to 
the furnishing of each room a scrap receptacle of 
some kind, either a jar or basket which may be 
emptied as often as necessary. 

Art stores supply beautiful designs in metal 
and pottery, but very presentable scrap baskets 
may be made at home with only a trifling outlay 
of money. Of course the richest and most satis- 
factory achievements of the home artists are the 
large red jars of classic form decorated with black 
after the Egyptian or in clever imitation of 
Limoges ware, with flowers and vines of paste or 
putty in high relief, but a certain amount of 
artistic skill is needed for such work, and the 
majority must confine themselves to less preten- 
tious endeavors. 

Foremost among the latter may be mentioned 
a parlor scrap jar whose foundation is a tall round 
box such as grocer's spices are brought in. A 
lining and mat of oil cloth are fitted to the inside, 
and the outside is covered with Japanese matting 
which is afterward gilded or bronzed. A narrow 
band of plush is put on the top like a binding 
and fastened on the outside with a narrow strip 
of filagree brass or a row of ornamental tacks with 
plush balls depending from them. 

A box of the same form can be covered and 
lined with the beautiful paper hangings which 
imitate bronzed leather and decorated with bands 
of ribbon with gay plumaged birds secured to the 
bows. 

. A simpler and highly 
convenient scrap basket 
to stand by a desk is 
made by nailing the bot- 
toms of two peach bask- 
ets together to form an 
hour glass, as in No. 1, 
and covering with satin e 
or any furniture material. 
The covering may be 
tacked on plainly or laid 
in box plaits. In either 
case it should be slack 

enough to permit its being tied in at the center 
with a handsome ribbon or cord and tassels. 

The upper basket must be lined and a ribbon 
or silk ruche should encircle the top and foot of 
the hour glass. For a hall or dining-room two 
baskets arranged in the same way can be stained 
to imitate cherry 
wood and var- 
nished. Then a 
lining of Nankin 
calico can be 
gathered in the 
inside. A piece 
of braid, box 
plaited, can be 
put around the 
foot, a satin rib- 
bon tied around 
the waist, (see 
No. 2) and a 
very nice looking scrap basket will be the, 
results. 

A single peach basket with straight slats (see 
No. 3) may be ebon i zed by the aid of a mixture 
which* comes "all 'prepared for use, and trimmed 
with ' satin 'ribbon interlaced through the slats 
witlTa bow half way between the top and bottom. 







A fringe of natural cones is added to the top, and 
after being tacked in place each cone is gilded. A 
band of leather or of fur- 
niture gimp may be put 
around the upper hoop 
of the basket, or, if one 
is willing to take so 
much trouble a closely 
set row of wooden but- 
ton molds, ebonized like 
the basket, may be put 
on by driving a small 
brass-headed nail 
through the little hole in the center of each 
button. One of the simplest scrap receivers and one 
which is not espe- 
cially new is a half 
expanded Japanese 
umbrella (see No. 4) 
with its foot secured 
to a weighted plush- 
covered block and 
its handle and pegs 
gilded and trimmed 
with bows. A fine 
wire should be fast- 
ened to the edge to 
keep the parasol 
from unfolding. A 
pretty effect is 
gained by stripping 
the paper covering 
from the ribs of the 
parasol for six or 
eight inches from 
the tips and re- 
placing it with 
three rows of satin 
ribbon laced in and out. 

A pretty article of use and ornament that will 
answer the perplexing question, " What shall I 
give to a gentleman friend on his birthday?" is a 
shield-shaped mat supporting a thermometer to 
hang on the wall. The shield may be sawed 
from thin board or cut from heavy pasteboard 
and covered with satin across the upper part and 
with plush below. The two materials should be 
joined in a plain seam before being stretched over 
the board and the plush decorated with an em- 
broidered or painted design. The thermometer is 
secured to the middle of the board, and small 
eyes are screwed on the upper part of the reverse 
side of the board to hang it up by. 

In nearly every house there is an overabund- 
ance of the pretty cards which friends exchange 
at holidays and anniversaries, some of which are 
well worth preserving, but are quite certain to 
become defaced and shabby if not especially cared 
for. Frames suitable for holding four picture cards 
of uniform size can be made as in No. 5, by 
covering a square of 
pasteboard with 
dark velveteen, and 
at equal distance 
from each corner se- 
curing a card by a 
round or diamond 
headed nail on each 
comer. If the cards 
are fringed they may 
be gummed on and 
the nails dispensed 
with. With common 
lath make a cross 
large enough to pro- 
ject an inch beyond 
the frame at each 
point. 

Cover the cross with Japanese matting, gild it 
and nail through the center to the velvet-covered 
board with picture tacks, covering them by cross- 
ing a chenille cord at the intersection. A ring on 
the top of the 
cross for hanging 
it by can be put 
on before it is 
covered. 

No. 6 is a 
plain lath frame 
covered with gar- 
net plush and 
just large enough 
to hold four cards 
from which the 
fringe, if there 
is any, should be 
removed. The 
cards should be 
pasted smoothly 
upon a sheet of 
cardboard and a 
rather heavy gilt cord stretched across the meet- 
ing edges of the cards, with the ends well secured 
under the frame. 





Either of the above devices for holding cards 
are equally appropriate as frames for cabinet 
photographs. But the latter, although the children 
of light, are prone to fade and grow rusty unless 
kept in the dark, consequently many persons are 
unwilling to hang them on the wall. The heavy 
albums of the present day, interesting as they are 
to look over at leisure, are rather ponderous and 
formidable for a casual visitor's inspection, so it is 
desirable to have a few favorite photographs 
within convenient inspection. 

Portfolio-shaped holders sufficiently large to 
accommodate two or three cabinet pictures in each 
of their two compartments, can be made orna- 
mental enough to be worthy a place upon the 
drawing-room table. The outside of the satin- 
lined holder may be of kid, birch, bark, or 
holland and decorated with painting or em- 
broidery. The corners should be covered with 
satin or plush and the edges concealed by v a row 
of chenille or a twisted gilt cord. 

The chair, illustrated, made on the plan of 
the folding yachting chairs, is constructed of 
cedar poles divested of the bark and varnished. 
The covering has a strip of embroidered plush 
between two saddle girths. Small brass rings 




sewed to the top of the cover are slipped over the 
upper rail of the frame. The lower edge of the 
cover is tacked to the under part of the chair 
seat which is one of the thin wood patent bottoms 
such as are sold to replace worn out cane seats. 
A flat cushion stuffed with hair and covered to 
match the back may be made to cover the seat, 
or a piece may be made exactly like the back 
and after being finished on each end with heavy 
fringe, laid across the seat like a scarf with a few 
tacks on the sides to keep it in position. 



ROLLING SCREENS. 

£JN invention was placed on the market last 
j~l year that bade fair to be received generally 
and with acclamation, but during the past season 
few of them have been observed in common use. 
This invention was a rolling wire screen, suspended 
from the bottom of the lower sash of a window. 
When the window was closed no screen was visible, 
and there was nothing to impede the view out of 
doors, but as the sash was raised to admit the air 
the curtain of wire gauze unrolled from its niche 
beneath the window and followed the sash as it 
ascended. The entire aperture was in this wise 
covered, there was no clumsy frame to get out 
of order, the wire was not undergoing pressure, 
wear and damage, while the window remained 
closed, and there was little chance of the forma- 
tion of cracks and holes through which mosquitos 
and other thirsty and enterprising live stock might 
force a passage. There has been a shameful ex- 
penditure of profanity over the stickiness and in- 
tractability of the ordinary frame screen, and this 
or any similar improvement on it, provided its ap- 
plication be not a matter of two great expense, 
would delight the householder in fly time. It 
should, however, present a means of ready detach- 
ment from the inside, as circumstances might ren- 
der it necessary to open the window from the bot- 
tom, as in house-cleaning, raising and lowering 
articles, watering plants on the window sill, or, possi- 
bly making an escape in the event of a fire. The 
principle is one that commends itself nevertheless, 
and the owners of the patent might do themselves 
and the public a service by pushing the sale of it. 



A winter evening's amusement may be found 
in making starch-paste models of classic temples, 
or other structures, the material being gum traga- 
canth, dissolved and mixed with powdered starch 
and sugar, this being rolled flat ; after which it is 
cut out according to prepared card- board shapes, 
the parts being affixed by moisture. Powdered 
colors may be mixed with the gum. Perforated 
card- work should be introduced for windows, 
friezes, &c. 



